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Chats With the Editor 
"Jesus, New York 8” 


The clerk in the New York post 
office looked at the card and blinked. He 
had never seen a piece of mail addressed 
like this before. 

The words were scraggly. “Written by 
a child,” the clerk reasoned. He read the ad- 
dress again: “Jesus, New York 8.” 

Suddenly his right arm stretched out and 
that post card sailed through the air and 
came to rest in a mail sack—the very mail 
sack the boy who had mailed it wanted 
it to be put in. 

Behind that post card is a story that the 
post office clerk will probably never know. 
This is it: 

The boy who wrote the card is the same 
boy as the one in the story on page 12. His 
name is Garry. One day, while Garry was 
watching Faith for Today, he heard Pastor 
Fagal talk about the interesting Junior 
Bible Course that so many boys and girls 
enjoy. “You'll love it,” Pastor Fagal said, 
“and it will tell you all about Jesus. Send 
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us a post card saying you want the course, 
and we'll send it to you free. Our address 
is ‘Faith for Today, Box 8, New York 8, 
New York.’ ” 

Garry made up his mind right then he 
wanted that course. He pushed his wheel 
chair over to a drawer where post cards and 
pencils were kept, and he rummaged 
around. Yes, here was a pencil and .. . ah, 
yes, here was a post card. 

He wrote on the “message” side that h 
would like the course. Then he turned the 
card over to write the address. 

But, oh dear. He had forgotten it. He 
couldn’t remember the name of the pro- 
gram. He couldn’t think of the name of the 
man who talked. And what was the city? 
New York? Yes, it seemed the man had 
said New York several times. Must be New 
York. 

Garry wrote New York. But surely there 
ought to be a box number, or a zone num- 
ber, or something. New York was a big 
place. The man said “8” several times. Was 
that the box number or the zone number? 
Garry decided it must be the zone number, 
and wrote the 8 after New York. 

So far, so good—maybe. But even New 
York 8 would hardly be enough. If only 
he could remember the name of the pro- 
gram. 

Then he thought of something. The man 
had said the lessons were all about Jesus. 
“Perhaps,” thought Garry, “if I send this 
to Jesus, it will get to the right place.” 

And that’s how the post card turned up 
in the New York post office addressed to 
“Jesus, New York 8.” 

There is a story I would like the post 
office clerk to tell me. How was it that 
he knew to put the post card in the Faith 
for Today mail sack—right where Garry 
wanted it to go? 

Could it be that the clerk had seen the 
TV program, and the message and the peo- 
ple on it were so much like Jesus that when 
he thought of Jesus he thought of the 
program? I like to think that was h® 
reason. 

Tell me, if a post card came to your 
town addressed to Jesus, would the mail- 
man bring it to your house? 


Your friend, 


Rhaurense Ubrawsell 











“Officer du Toit,” said the police sergeant, “check on that 


man in the big tent and see if he has a secret code.” 


SPY 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


FFICER DU TOIT is here, sir,” said the 

secretary to Police Sergeant de Longa. 

“Show him in, Miss Larrs,” said the ser- 
geant. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Officer du Toit, 
politely. “You wished to see me, sir?” 

“Yes, Du Toit, I do. Sit down,” and he 
indicated a chair. “I’ve a special job for you. 
It is not a hard one, but it means traveling 
a few miles and keeping your eyes open.” 

“Sounds interesting, sir.” 

“It well may be; I don’t know. Looks like 
a bit of subversion going on in Bellfon- 
tein. Briefly, it’s this: There’s a Reverend 
Miles over there with a big tent. He is 
teaching all sorts of things about the na- 
tions. He says it’s from the Bible. He has 
charts of all sorts of grim animals. Grue- 
some, they are. He is telling what he says 
the Bible teaches about these horrible crea- 
tures, but the authorities at Bellfontein 
think it is only a cover for some sort of 
movement against our government. We 
have chosen you to go there and we want 
you to live there all the while this Miles is 
in the city. You must attend every meeting, 
and watch for some sort of code, or what- 
ever. When the meetings are nearly over, 
see if you can find out where the fellow is 
going for his next drive. Then hurry back 

ere to report your findings and his new lo- 
ox: Understand, Du Toit?” 

“I believe I do, sir. My main job is to sift 
carefully everything this fellow says to try to 
find the real motive back of his campaign. 
Right?” 

“Right, officer. How soon can you be on 
your way?” 

“Well, since I have no wife to explain 
to, I guess perhaps two or three hours will 
see me on my way. Will that do, sir?” 


“Very well indeed, officer. Stick so close 
to that Miles that you even know what he’s 
thinking, and good luck to you.” The ser- 
geant stood, shook hands with Du Toit, 

To page 17 
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When Officer du Toit reported to the sergeant he 
did not realize where his strange orders would lead. 
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The train had almost reached the station and still Kumar 


didn’t have enough money to buy a ticket. 


TWO RUPEES 


for Kumar's Ticket 


By GOLDIE DOWN 


D” you see Kumar?” hissed Jikendra. 
“He’s cut off his pigtail.” 

“I knew he would if he went to a Chris- 
tian school,” Bishnu nodded wisely. “Those 
Christians are truly cunning.” 

“I warned him. I told him he would be 
cast out of his home and family if he be- 
came a Christian, but he only laughed and 
said the mission would never catch him.” 

“Well, it has caught him now, all right,” 
replied Bishnu. “Anyone can see he is dif- 
ferent.” 

“What did hie family say when he came 
back from the school like that?” asked 
Jikendra. 

“Well, because he is the youngest son 
and the favorite of his mother, his brothers 
told him he could stay a few days; but they 
are doing all they can to make him turn 
back from this new religion.” 

And so they were. Day and night Kumar 
listened to pleadings and arguments. His 
brothers demanded that he return to the 
Hindu faith and worship in the temple with 
them. His sisters coaxed and cajoled, and 
his mother begged him, for her sake and 
for the honor of his dead father, not to 
forsake the family gods. 

To all this Kumar replied, “I have 
found something better. No matter what 
happens God will take care of me.” 

But as the time for returning to school 
drew near Kumar began to worry. He had 


stayed at the mission school and worked 
for most of the vacation so that he would be 
able to pay for his next year’s fees and 
books. Then he had asked to go home for a 
short time to see his relatives before the new 
school year began. Now how could he get 
back? He had no money to pay his train 
fare or buy food for the journey. 

Kumar prayed. Nothing happened. It was 
the last day and he still had no money. The 
train was due to leave at four o'clock this 
very afternoon and he must be on that 
train if he was to be back to school on 
time. What should he do? 

“Tll go to the station,” he decided. “I 
don’t need money to get that far. God will 
surely do something for me there. I must 
get back to school. My family will not let 
me stay here any longer. My brothers 
won't give me any money. Only God can 
help me.” 

The morning passed slowly. Kumar 
packed his clothes in his little tin box and 
tied his bedding in a neat roll. He tried to 
sound cheerful. No one must know that he 
had no money. How they would jeer at hi 
and tease him about his God! 

At three o'clock Kumar said good-by to 
his brothers and sisters. Right to the last 
they derided him and told him he was a 
fool. His eldest brother offered to set him 
up in business if only he would forget 
this stupid notion of being a preacher. 
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When Kumar went to say good-by to his 
mother she called him into her room. With 
much secrecy she took a key from its hid- 
ing place in the mud wall, and carefully 
drew out a little box from under her 
bedding. She opened it and brought out a 
crumpled five-rupee note which she pressed 
into Kumar’s hand. 

“Take it,” she said. “You are still my son. 
I wish I could give you more but I have 
nothing. Your brothers rule the house now 
your father is dead, and they are very 
angry with you.” 

“Thank you, Mother,” said Kumar hum- 
bly. “And thank you, God,” he whispered as 
he went from his home, followed by the 
angry stares of his brothers. 

Kumar carried his box and bedroll and 
made his way toward the railway station. 
There was a main road, but Kumar decided 
to use the jungle track, which was almost 
never used by the village people. He wanted 
to be alone to think. God had miraculously 
provided him with some money, but it was 
not enough. He had not expected to get 
anything from his family, yet his mother 
had given him five rupees. The train fare 
back to school was seven rupees. 

“Oh, God,” he cried out loud as he 
stumbled along the rough track, “help me. 
How can I pay my train fare when I don’t 
have enough money?” 

Already he could hear the train whistle 
in the distance. He shut his eyes and prayed 
again desperately. “Oh, God, just two rupees 
more. I need two rupees more. Only two, 
God.” 

He walked on, praying as he went, and 
almost tripped over a jungle vine. Falling, 
he opened his eyes to regain his balance. 

At his feet were two rupee notes! 

Kumar looked around to see who had 
dropped them. No one was in sight. In fact, 
no one used this track since the road had 
been built two years ago. He picked up the 
notes. They were crisp and new, not old 
and muddy as they would have been if they 
had been lying on the damp trail very long. 

He stood gazing at the money in wonder 
until a nearer whistle startled him. The 
train was almost at the station. He must 
hurry. He thrust the notes into his pocket 
and picked up his baggage. To page 16 
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Kumar tripped on a tree root and stumbled. Ah, what 
was this lying on the muddy path in front of him? 
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JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


John walked with the policeman down the cold prison corridor till they came to a cell numbered 5. 


pee boys and girls. God bless you 
all through the day.” 

Father Jacques stood at the door of the 
children’s room long enough to make sure 
that each of his children had heard his call 
and would respond by rising and going 
quickly about the morning chores. 

“Hurry, John, and get the animals fed. It 
will soon be time for breakfast and your 
brothers must not be late for school.” 

Although John was only five years old, 
he had already learned to carry his share 
of the work that goes with every home. Out 
in the barn were two fascinating piglets 
that had been the children’s pets for sev- 
eral weeks. Although one had suffered an 
injury that left her with a crooked back, 
she seemed all the more precious because 
of this weakness. Down the path to the 
barn John was soon hurrying with the 
pan of gruel for the little pigs. His whistle 
brought them running, and soon they were 
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enjoying their usual breakfast while John 
and his sister, who had joined him, looked 
on with delight. 

Father Jacques paused beside the pig- 
pen holding a bucket of fresh milk. He 
stood beside John and his sister as they 
watched the antics of their pets. His face 
looked very serious that morning. Twice it 
seemed he was about to say something but 
did not. Finally, with difficulty he spoke. 

“It is too bad that we cannot keep them, 


isn’t it?” he asked. 
Both children looked at him in astonis 
ment. 


“Not keep them! But why not, Papa?” 

“Come into the house when you have 
finished your work and I will tell you about 
it,” he replied, then walked slowly to the 
house with the milk. The children were 
filled with alarm and sorrow. After reaching 
the house themselves, they waited anxiously 
until their father called them. They sat 
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Chapter 2: Steps to Prison 


ESCAPE from SIBERIA 


beside him while he told them that since 
they had become Adventists, many things 
in their home must be changed. Adventists, 
he explained, do not keep pigs. Tears began 
to flow down the faces of the children. 
They thought that their father would kill 
their pets and it seemed too much for them 
to bear. However, they felt better when he 
told them that their pets would not be 
killed, only sold to someone else. But it was 
a sad morning for them when they bade 
good-by to their little pigs. Perhaps that was 
the first sacrifice made by John for the 
Advent cause, but it was not to be the last. 

The years slipped by. John attended the 
public primary school in the village. What 
fun the children had during the winter 
months when there were all kinds of games 
on the ice and in the snow! Not far away 
flowed the strong Cuban River, straight 
from the snows of the Caucasus Mountains. 
In winter this river was frozen from bank to 
bank, and John greatly enjoyed skating on 
its smooth glassy surface. One day he 
slipped and fell backward onto the ice with 
such force that he was knocked unconscious. 
His companions carried him home and he 
lay senseless for hours. How relieved his 
parents were when he finally awoke and 
slowly recovered. But he was left with an 
injury to his back that bothered him all 
his life. 


@..:: found great pleasure in exploring the 


rests that stretched for many miles around 
his home. Once when a small boy he com- 
pletely lost his way and wandered about for 
hours. Then remembering many of the 
stories his mother had told him of how God 
hears and answers prayer, he knelt on the 
floor of the forest and asked for guidance. 
Rising, he walked a short distance and 
came to a path that led him safely out of 
the woods. 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


For some strange reason, John had, from 
his earliest school days, felt a deep desire to 
learn English. Did he know, somehow, that 
in the future he would need that language? 
Had the return of the two men from 
America with the Advent truth awakened in 
him a secret desire to go someday to that 
far-off land? He does not know, but he can 
still remember how he secured an English 
book and tried unsuccessfully to study it by 
himself. From some foreign papers he ob- 
tained the names and addresses of mis- 
sionaries in India, and tried writing letters 
to them in his halting English. Day by day 
he prayed that someday God would take 
him to a land where this language was 
spoken. Were those prayers ever answered? 
Wait and see. 

After finishing his primary education in 
the local school, John was sent to the Ad- 
ventist training school at Friedensau in 
Germany for his high school work. Shortly 
before his departure Pastor Loebsack came 
to his home in the Caucasus village and 
held a series of meetings. This greatly be- 
loved preacher had a powerful influence on 
the young people. Among those who gave 
their hearts to God was John Jacques, then 
fifteen years old. There was born within 
him a great desire to prepare himself for 
lifelong service in the cause of God. Thus 
he went to Friedensau to complete his 
preparatory work and begin the evangelistic 
course. A few years later Pastor Loebsack 
was arrested and spent the last years of his 
life inside the grim walls of a Russian 
prison. 

When John was nineteen, he finished his 
course and began work. His first task was to 
travel around the Caucasus Conference and 
organize Missionary Volunteer Societies. 
Then he began to conduct evangelistic 
meetings here and there. At one time when 
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John was holding a meeting in a small 
Cossack town, the priest raised a howling 
mob, then charged John with being the 
cause of the disturbance. When taken be- 
fore the magistrate, John asked permission 
to answer for his faith. If he had done 
wrong, he would not argue against being 
sentenced to prison. The magistrate agreed 
to this and ordered a debate to be held in 
the village church. The priests were filled 





WHAT AM I? 


By VIOLET M. ROBERTS 


My first letter's in OFF but not in ON, 
My second's in GIN but not in GONE, 
My third's in SET but not in TEA, 
My fourth's in HE but not in SEA, 
My fifth's in APE but not in RAP, 
My sixth's in AS but not in CAP: 
Christ took these from a boy one day 
And fed a crowd without delay. 
*"saysy :somMsUy 


with horror and said the presence of the 
heretic would defile the building, but the 
magistrate insisted. John spoke the message 
boldly. The magistrate himself heard the 
dispute and ordered that John was not to 
be molested in the future. 

As the young evangelist was preaching 
in another place the local priest interrupted. 

“You have no right to preach in this 
place. Where is your authority?” 
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“It is here,” replied John, holding up his 
Bible. 

“What does it say?” asked the priest 
sarcastically. 

John opened the Bible to the last chapter 
and read, “ ‘Let him that heareth say, Come.’” 

“That has no bearing on the case,” re- 
plied the priest. 

“Read it to him again,” shouted the peo- 
ple. John did, but the priest still denied 
that the scripture applied. “Read it gin @ 
shouted the people once more, and the pas- 
sage was read for the third time. After that 
the priest remained silent. The next night, 
however, two policemen appeared at the 
meeting and marched John to the police 
station, where he was ordered to leave town 
immediately or be sent to prison. 

Thus the years slipped by. More than 
once John was thrust into some of the 
most dreadful prisons in the world. But 
even there he witnessed boldly for his faith. 
Officers of high rank studied his books after 
they had been taken from him, and some of 
them accepted the truth. 

The fateful year of 1914 came, when war 
broke out over much of Europe. At that 
time John was holding a series of meetings 
in the city of Odessa, a seaport on the Black 
Sea. Night after night he could see the faces 
of bitter enemies of the truth in the audi- 
ence. He knew they were spies, listening 
for something they could report to the 
authorities. 

One icy cold night he was awakened 
shortly after one o'clock by the loud ringing 
of the doorbell at the house where he was 
staying. The cousin with whom he was living 
went to open it and John heard the clank of 
swords. Having been arrested a number of 
times before, John realized that the police 
had come for him. The officer apologized 
for intruding at so late an hour, but said he 
had been at the theater. John knew that 
the real reason for the late call was so they 
would be sure to find him home. The officer 
asked him to dress and go with him to th 
police station, but urged him not to tak 
his purse or watch, since they would be 
taken from him. He did suggest that he 
bring a blanket, which John did. He had 
seen the inside of more than one prison and 
knew how bitterly cold and damp most of 
the cells were. 

With the officer, John proceeded out of 
the house into the darkness of a fierce storm. 

To page 17 














Why Susie’s Teeth 


Grew Too Long 


By JENNIE M. BRECHBILL 


USIE, oh, Susie, come here,” I called as 
I walked into our big outdoor squirrel 
cage. 

Susie, the littlest of my three pet fox 
squirrels, came running to greet me. 

I held out her favorite food—bread 
spread with apple butter. Usually, she would 
grab the bread between her front teeth and 
run up a tree limb to her table on the top 
of a stump. Here she would sit on her 
haunches, hold the bread between her front 
paws, lick off the apple butter and toss the 
bread away. 

This time, Susie grabbed hungrily, but 





PHOTO, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


After you've read the story you'll be able to find 
the cause of Susie’s trouble right in the picture. 


she couldn’t get the bread. Her mouth just 
wouldn’t come open wide enough for her 
to take the food. 

“Strange!” I thought. “What's wrong with 
her?” 

By this time I noticed that Susie looked 
tired and thin. 

I caught her and held her tightly, with 
my hand around her neck. I was afraid she 
would bite me, for she never liked to be 
held. 

I soon found there was no need to be 
afraid of being bitten. Poor little Susie's 
upper front teeth had grown so long they 
completely overlapped her lower ones. Her 
teeth were locked together so that she could 
not open her mouth. Even if she had wanted 
to bite me, she couldn’t have. And, of 
course, she couldn’t eat, either. She was ac- 
tually starving to death. 

“My dear little Susie!” I said, as I lov- 
ingly carried her into the house to father. 

“Susie can’t eat, Father,” I said. “What 
can we do? Why has this happened to my 
littlest squirrel?” 

Father examined Susie carefully, then 
asked, “Have you been cracking her hick- 
ory nuts and walnuts for her?” 

“Yes. Susie acts so cute. She likes me to 
crack the nuts for her. When I give her un- 
cracked ones, she runs to a corner of the 
cage, digs a hole in the ground with her 
front feet, tucks the nut in the hole, then 
covers it with dirt. She buries the un- 
cracked nuts, then comes back and begs for 
cracked ones.” 

“That is just the reason her teeth have 
grown so long,” said my father seriously. 

To page 22 
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WHITEY SAVED US 


From the 


Precipice ® 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


{ OWE my life to an old horse that folks 
thought wasn’t good for anything any 
more. If it hadn’t been for him, my parents 
and I might have died at the bottom of a 
precipice. Yet, when a neighbor offered to 
give us old Whitey, we almost refused to 
accept him. 

He was grizzled with age, this big gray 
horse. He had a long head and wide, heavy 
feet. But he had the kindest, gentlest eyes, 
and he always came up to be petted when 
we went to Van Cleve’s pasture to see our 
own horses. It was on one of these trips 
that we learned that the man who owned 
Whitey didn’t want him any more. 

“I can’t afford to feed the old fellow,” 
Mr. Van Cleve said. 

“What will you do with him?” I asked. 

“Shoot him.” 

“Oh, no!” I cried out. I had become very 
fond of the horse. 

“Then maybe you would like to have 
him.” 

I hugged Whitey’s nose hard. “Oh, I 
would, I would.” And then I saw father 
coming across the field from where he had 
gone to look at our horses. “I'll take him if 
father will let me.” 

“Another horse? No,” my father said 
when I told him. “I don’t know what to do 
with the ones I have. Bill won’t let me get 
near him. He’s gone wild out here in these 
big fields.” Bill was a new young horse we 
had bought when Baldy, our old faithful, had 
died. 

“You're going over to Hartinell Oil 
Lease pretty soon, aren’t you?” Mr. Van 
Cleve asked. 

Father nodded. He was a house painter. 
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In this year of 1905 he was working for an 
oil company, painting houses for the oil 
workers to live in. This made it necessary 
for us to move quite often. 

“That's why I’m so concerned about Bill 
being so wild,” father said. “There’s a mean 
hill between here and the Hartinell Oil 
Lease. It’s long, like the one near Hollister, 
where our brake blocks jumped out. If we 
hadn’t had two trained horses we'd have 
gone over the cliff.” 

I remembered that time on the Hollister 
hill. Brakes on wagons were wooden blocks 
lined with leather. These blocks slipped 
into U-shaped pieces of metal that were 
fastened to a bar which ran across under 
the middle of the wagon. When the wagon 
needed to be held back, the driver pushed 
a lever that pressed the blocks back against 
the iron tires of the wheels. Since these 
blocks couldn’t be fastened into the 
U-shaped metal holders, they sometimes 
jumped out when the wagon was going 
down a long hill. When this happened, 
trained horses would sit down against wide 
leather straps called breechings that ran 
from their collars, along their sides, and 
high up behind their hind legs. In this 


way they could hold the wagon. wns The) 


horses wouldn’t know how to do this. The 
might even try to run away. As father had 
said, on the Hollister hill we had been driv- 
ing trained horses. 

“I was thinking of that hill between here 
and Hartinell,” Mr. Van Cleve said now. 
“I don’t know how well Whitey, here, is 
trained, but he’s had experience. He’d surely 
be better in trouble than that flighty Bill 
horse of yours.” 





Father smiled. “You really want to get 
rid of him, don’t you?” 

Mr. Van Cleve gave Whitey a gentle slap 
on the hip. “Don’t want to see the old fel- 
low killed, and I can’t afford to feed him.” 

“Well, we'll take him,” father said. I 
could have shouted for joy. I didn’t want to 
see the old horse killed, either. “Not that 
he'll do us any good,” father went on, “but 
we can turn all our horses loose on the hills 

t Hartinell. We won't have to pay some- 
one to keep them in his pasture.” 

The next few days were extra busy. I 
helped, mother get our things packed in 
boxes. Father finished all his painting. Then, 
the day before we were to leave he went to 
the pasture for the horses. I was afraid he 
wouldn’t bring Whitey, but he did. 

“Had to get Mr. Van Cleve to help me 
catch Bill,” he said. “Not sure I can even 
get a harness on him.” 

“We can hitch Whitey in with Coalie,” 
I said. 

Father looked at me with that “how little 
you know” look he had. 


“That horse is so slow he wouldn’t get us 
to Hartinell in a week,” he said. 

I turned away and went to pat Whitey 
and Coalie. I didn’t go near Bill. 

The next morning father took down the 
tents in which we were living, and loaded 
them. He put the harness on Coalie and led 
him to his side of the wagon tongue. Then, 
talking soothingly and holding the horse 
collar behind him, he went up to Bill. Bill 
threw himself back on the rope. He stood 
on his hind feet and pawed the air. Father 
had to jump away. But he wasn’t one to give 
up easily. Time and again, he tried to har- 
ness the sleek bay horse. Finally he turned 
aside. 

“We'll have to use Whitey,” he said, “even 
though I doubt that he is strong enough to 
pull his part of the wagon.” 

“Tll feel a lot safer with him than I 
would with Bill, anyhow,” mother said. 

Father got Baldy’s big collar out of the 
wagon and put it on Whitey. At the first 
touch of the leather the old horse straight- 

To page 16 
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The wagon suddenly lurched forward. The tongue shot up in the air. The brake blocks had jumped out! 
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A change came over Garry Robinson when he watched Faith for Today. 


The Boy Who Was 
DISCOURAGED 








By TOM STUDLEY 


ARRY ROBINSON suffered a severe dis- 

appointment during the summer that 
he turned eleven. He had always been a 
perfectly normal boy who loved to climb 
trees and play ball and ride his bike 
through the winding paths of the nearby 
park. Several times he had succeeded in 
persuading his mother to let him camp out 
with the other fellows in the neighborhood. 

But from one of these outings Garry came 
home looking very pale, and feeling very 
feverish. Eugene, the boy next door, was 
looking more than a little worried. As he set 
Garry's camping gear down on the porch, 
he murmured, “I think Garry is sick, Mrs. 
Robinson.” 

Garry's mother at first thought it was 
some sort of joke, but as she felt her boy’s 
forehead her expression changed. It was an 
awkward moment, and Eugene shifted from 
one foot to the other, then finally turned 
toward the door. “Well, I guess I'd better 
go,” he said. “Hope you're feeling better 
soon, Garry.” 

Mrs. Robinson smiled faintly. “I think 
he'll be all right,” she assured him. “Perhaps 
he just needs some rest.” 

So, the sick young man was tucked into 
bed, and nothing much was thought of it. 
Perhaps it was just a slight cold that would 
be cleared up after a good night's sleep. 
But when morning came, Garry's fever 
seemed more severe than before. His eyes 
were glassy and he refused food and com- 
plained of being cold, although his body 
was burning with fever. Mother called the 
doctor. 

About twenty minutes later Dr. McGinnis 
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stood at the door, and in his hand was his 
familiar black bag. “Is our boy under the 
weather?” he asked casually. 

“He has me very worried,” replied Mrs. 
Robinson. “Doctor, you know Garry is never 
like this.” 

After a long closed-door session with 
Garry, Dr. McGinnis came back out of the 
bedroom and stood for a moment just look- 
ing at the far wall. All that could be heard 
during that long moment was the heavy 
breathing of the delirious boy tossing on his 
bed. Unable to avoid the anxious look of 
the boy’s mother, the doctor finally broke 
the agonizing silence. “May I use your 
phone?” he asked. “It is important that I 
call my office immediately. Then I must 
talk with you. You had better sit down, 
Mrs. Robinson.” 

Stunned by this strange speech, Mrs. 
Robinson slowly sank into a chair as Dr. 
McGinnis rapidly dialed his number. “Miss 
Crawford?” he inquired. “Will you please 
call Hillcrest immediately and have them 
send the ambulance to 1757 Woodside 
Drive. Also, if you will please, call Charles 
Dawson on 4th South and ask him to get 
the iron lung ready. I have a polio patient!” 

Many months passed after that awful da’ 
when Garry’s world crashed down around 
him. There were endless days when he had 
to lie motionless in the iron lung; there 
were tests—hundreds of them, that hurt; 
there were treatments of one kind or 
another that were administered in an effort 
to bring a response from the muscles of 
his useless legs. The hardest part of all was 
for Garry to realize that it would be a very 
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long time before he would be able to walk 
again; and even though the doctors didn’t 
exactly say it that way, the little boy sensed 
that he might never run or play baseball or 
ride his bike again. 

Well, one sunny day Garry’s mother 
helped him into the new chrome wheel chair 
kind friends had given him and took him to 
the park, where a new aquarium had just 
been completed. The attendants were very 
helpful in showing him around the lovely 
new building and in explaining the many 
fishes and other kinds of marine life. After 
this complimentary “tour” was ended, 
mother and son found themselves once more Pe 
on the sidewalk in front of the building. A 

“Mother,” asked Garry, “would you wheel 
me up past the ball diamond and along the 
walkway?” As they wheeled leisurely along, 
youngsters left their play and gave a word 
of cheer to the thin-faced little lad who 
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j had so recently played in that park with 
| them. The grounds keeper laid down his 
| rake when he saw Garry, and came over. 


“Well, now, Garry lad,” he said cheer- 
fully, patting him on the head. “It’s so 
good to see you up and around again. Any 
day I expect to see you come running out 

& of the woods yonder with your fielder’s 
glove on.” 

Garry tried to smile, and he nodded, but 
he knew all too well that he could never 
hope for it to really happen. 

As they moved slowly along the walkway, 
the boy and his mother were silent, and each 
one knew somehow what the other was 
thinking. 

“Mom,” began Garry. 
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HOUSE OR HOME? 


By JOAN ROBINSON 


A house is just a building 

With a door and chimney, tall. 
A house is just a building 

But it's not a home at all. 


A home is someplace, warm and 
cheery, 
Someplace cozy, someplace bright. 
And when the dark of eve is falling, 
From each window shines a light. 


A home is filled with laughter, 
Music sweet and voices gay. 

It's filled with happy sounds and noises 
As little children romp and play. 


What aromas fill the air 
Of apple pie and angel cake, 

And all the other bounteous wonders 
That only mom knows how to make! 


A house is just a building 

With some windows and some walls, 
A house is just a building 

With empty rooms and empty halls. 


Oh, what a dreary place, a house! 
No one to practice every day, 
No one to thump piano keys, 


No one new pieces learn to play. 


A house is quiet, but not a home— 
The doggy barks, the birdie sings. 

And in the midst of all of this 
The telephone or doorbell rings. 


In a home you hear dad's hammer 
With a firm and steady pound, 

And the buzzing of his band saw 
As he works and tinkers ‘round 


A house is just a building 

With a roof and varnished floor. 
A house is just a building, 

But a home is much, much more. 
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“Yes,” she replied. 

“Mom, why did the .. .” 

“Go on dear, what were you trying to 
say?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Garry, are you trying to ask, Why did 
God do this to me? Is that it?” 

“Well, sort of.” 

“Son, don’t you think we have all won- 
dered the same thing through these terrible 
months that have passed? Don’t you think 
your parents have asked it again and again? 
Why? Why did this happen to our son who 
has always been such a good boy? We have 
tried to teach you a good way of life and to 
do our duty toward you. If there is a God in 
heaven as some people say there is, then 
why does He punish innocent people like 
us? Why doesn’t this happen to the drunk- 
ards and the racketeers? There are plenty 
of them!” Then, suddenly realizing how 
her outburst must have sounded, and gather- 
ing her self-control, she said, “Forgive me, 
son. I shouldn’t talk this way when you 
are with me.” 

Garry nodded. “It’s all right, Mom,” he 
said. The boy had grown up a lot in those 
few months. 

Arriving home a short time later, Mrs. 
Robinson made Garry comfortable in front 
of the TV set, turned it on, and hurried 
about to fix dinner. Garry was not inter- 
ested in TV or anything else. He just sat 
glumly looking out the window, wondering. 

When the white glow on the television 
screen finally settled down to a clear picture, 
it showed, strangely enough, a boy in a 
wheel chair. Garry was suddenly interested. 
No more window gazing now. He watched 
the story closely. The program was already 
in progress, but it was easy to piece the 
story together. The boy in the picture had 
evidently been involved in an accident, and 
with his mother he was talking to a man in 
a dark suit. 

“The truck didn’t stop, Pastor Fagal,” the 
boy said. 

“My boy was within his legal rights, rid- 
ing his bike along the street, when a big 
truck came down the hill so fast it couldn’t 
stop. Of course, the police arrested the 
truck driver and punished him, but that 
doesn’t help my boy now. My question is, 
Why would God let the truck come along at 
that instant?” 

“We don’t know the answers to all our 

To page 18 
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The Human Side of Washington 


By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


A THREECENT STAMP of George 
Washington, issued about twenty-five 
years ago, is an interesting one. It reveals 
much of the character of the President. 
Looking at it, we can believe that at one 
time he openly wept. 

George Washington was talented and 
well-educated and rich. He was an excellent 
surveyor, and could have had an easy life. 
But as we know, when his country needed 
his services he did not hesitate to offer them. 
History tells us of times such as the winter 
at Valley Forge, when he stayed right with 
his men through the bitter cold, using his 
own money to buy supplies and shoes for 
the soldiers, because the ones the Govern- 
ment bought were slow in coming. And we 
know that he prayed often for endurance for 
himself and his troops. 





There came a time when his services 
were no longer needed, and he had to bid 
his officers farewell. The man who, during 
the War for Independence, had been Gen- 
eral Washington’s steward, had by this time 
built an inn which he named Fraunces 
Tavern, after himself. General Washington's 
farewell to his officers was held there in an 
upstairs room called the Long Room. 

It was December 4, 1783. About forty- 
four generals, colonels, and lieutenants were 
present. Colonel Tallmadge was among 
them, and later he wrote an account of the 
evening in his diary. It has been carefully 
preserved. Here are parts of what he wrote. 

There was a light meal, then General 
Washington said, “With a heart full of love 
and gratitude I now take leave of you. I 
most devoutly wish that your latter days 
may be as prosperous and happy as your 
former ones have been glorious and honor- 
able.” 


The silence was almost breathless as the 
General continued, “I cannot come to each 
of you, but shall feel obliged if each of you 
will come and take me by the hand.” 

General Knox, being nearest, went first. 
He was choked by tears and couldn't say a 
word. The men grasped hands, then em- 
braced in silence. 


Each one went in turn. “Such a scene of 
sorrow and weeping I had never before 
witnessed,” the diary records. “It was indeed 
too affecting to be of long continuance— 
for tears . . . filled every eye—and the heart 
seemed so full that it was ready to burst. . . . 
Not a word was uttered to break the 
solemn silence that prevailed, or to inter- 
rupt the tenderness. of the interesting scene. 
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The simple thought that we were then 
about to part from the man who had con- 
ducted us through a long and bloody war, 
and under whose conduct the glory and 
independence of our country had been 


achieved . . 
supportable.” 

General Washington left the room with- 
out saying a word, and everyone silently 
followed. Outside, a crowd had gathered 
for a glimpse of this man who, as the diary 
records, “under God had been the great 
agent in establishing the glory and in- 
dependence of these United States.” 

J. E. Kelly later wrote a poem about 
this occasion, and here are the first and last 
stanzas: 


. seemed to me utterly in- 


Halt—Uncover—Here once stood, 
When all his battle days were done, 

The conqueror of Briton’s hosts— 
Our nation’s father-—Washington. 


This spot is sacred, not by blood, 
But what is purer and more dear; 
"Twas here he kissed each sun-scorched 
cheek; 
"Twas here he shed the parting tear. 


Later, of course, Washington was called 


back to lead his country again, and served 
eight years as her first President. But on 
the night of farewell, no one knew what the 
future held. 





Two Rupees for Kumar’s Ticket 
From page 5 


“Thank you, God,” he shouted aloud as 
he ran toward the station. “Thank you. I 
can do without food for the journey. I 
needed only two rupees more. Thank you, 
God.” 

His heart was singing as he leaped onto 
the platform and up to the ticket window, 
just as the train drew in. 

“You only just made it, boy,” said a voice 
behind him as he hurried through the 
ticket barrier. 

Kumar turned in astonishment. There 
was one of the teachers from the school! 

“I didn’t know you lived in this direc- 
tion,” he stammered. 

“I don’t. I was up this way on some 
business and now I have to be back for the 
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opening of school the same as you. You 
might as well sit in here with me,” he 
added, opening the train door. 

So Kumar sat with the teacher, and when 
suppertime came the teacher shared his 
food with him. When breakfast time came 
next day the teacher bought hot chapatties 
and curry for them both. By dinnertime 
they were back at school. 

God had not forgotten Kumar. He had 
provided him with his fare and his food in 
a truly miraculous way. 


Whitey Saved Us From the 
Precipice 


From page 11 


ened himself. His head came up. Father 
slapped him playfully along the side. 

“Proud to be back in harness, proud to be 
doing something useful again, aren’t you, 
old boy?” 

Surely, father was a wonderful man. He 
understood children and horses, as well as 
people his own age. 

Everything went fine now. Bill was tied 
behind the wagon. The minute we were all 
in the wagon father picked up the reins. 

You should have seen Coalie and Whitey 
throw themselves against their collars and 
dig their feet into the ground! No ques- 
tion of Whitey’s not being able to pull his 
share of the load. He seemed like a different 
horse—younger, all the droop gone. 

“He really is putting on a show,” father 
said. “But he can’t last to the top of the hill.” 

But Whitey did last. All morning long we 
went up and up a long easy grade. Father 
stopped the horses often to rest them where 
little ridges, called “thank-you-ma’ms,” had 
been made across the road to hold the wag- 
ons. Whitey was as eager to start on at 
the last of these as he had been at the first. 
We reached the top of the hill at noon. Here 
we stopped. Father watered and fed the 
horses, and we ate the lunch mother had 
fixed for us. 

“We go down in just one mile, the dis- 
tance it has taken us all day to come up,” fa- 
ther said. “It’s too steep and the turns are 
too short for the road to be entirely safe with 
a loaded wagon. But other people go down, 
sO we Can too.” 

I knew what father meant as soon as we 








started down. The road just dropped away 
beneath us. When we came to the turns it 
looked as if we would go over the edge be- 
fore the wagon could be swung around. 
Father had to keep the brakes set all the 
time. There was no chance to ease them up 
and let them drop back into their iron seats 
in case they began crowding up to jump 
out. But we all knew, the instant we started 
down and the wagon began to push forward, 
that we had two trained horses ahead of us. 
Whitey, as well as Coalie, set his feet firmly 
against the ground, lifting them slowly and 
carefully, keeping part of his weight pressed 
against the breeching all the time. 

The wagon edged along, the iron wheels 
rasping against the brakes, jarring over the 
little rocks. The country below the hill 
came into view, and we heaved deep sighs of 
relief. It was over. And then on a sharp turn 
a wheel hit a deep, dust-filled rut. The 
wagon shuddered, jerked, and lurched for- 
ward. The brake blocks had jumped out! 

Father pulled sharply on the lines, draw- 
ing his hands up against his chest. The 
horses came back until they were all but 
sitting down in their breechings. The wagon 
tongue shot up high between their heads. 
The wagon stopped. 

“Whoa, boys! Steady, steady,” 
crooned. 

He didn’t seem to be a bit disturbed. I 
was scared and shaking, but I knew what to 
do. Like a squirrel going down a tree, I was 
out of that wagon. Snatching rocks from the 
side of the road I pushed them under the 
wheels which, in spite of the horses’ weight, 
were slowly inching forward. Father handed 
the reins to mother. He jumped down, 
picked up the brake blocks, and wedged 
them back into place. Mother pushed the 
lever, setting them hard into place against 
the wheels. Father and I climbed back. 

At the foot of the hill we stopped. We 
all went up to the horses and petted them, 
telling them how wonderful they were. 
They rubbed their noses against us. The 
saving of our lives was all in the day’s work 
for them. Father was especially gentle with 
Whitey. 

“You are one of the family now,” he said 
to the old horse. “If Bill had been in that 
harness all of us would be dead.” 

The scene before me became all blurry. 
Mother wiped her eyes and father blew his 
nose. We were all very happy and thankful 
as we drove on to our new home. 


father 


Escape From Siberia 
From page 8 


Stepping into a waiting carriage, the officer 
took his prisoner to the police station where 
a sleepy clerk searched him, entered his 
name in the admissions book, signed a 
receipt for the prisoner, and directed a 
guard to take him to a nearby building. 
Down a long corridor they walked past 
cell after cell until they came to one with 
the number 5 on the door. The bar was 
withdrawn, the door swung open, and John 
was pushed inside. The stench that arose 
was so foul that he fell backward as though 
struck with a blow. The guard shoved him 
in again and locked the door. Peering 
through the darkness, John discerned five 
men crouching on the stone floor. Four of 
them were Baptist evangelists who had 
been arrested and brought to the cell only 
half an hour earlier. 

It was truly a terrible cell, only six feet 
wide by ten feet long. One tiny window 
was supposed to let in the light, but did 
little good because it was so covered with 
dirt. The damp walls dripped incessantly. 
There was no way for fresh air to enter. 
The filth could not be described. Surely, 
thought John, no one could live many days 
in such a cell. 

His Baptist companions invited him to 
share a stone couch. Dropping his blanket 
to the floor, John sank upon it, but the icy 
cold made sleep impossible. To help pass 
the hours away the five evangelists related 
their experiences. Never had any night 
seemed longer, but what would the morn- 
ing bring? John could only wonder. 

(To be continued) 





Spy 
From page 3 
who left quickly, thinking over his strange 
assignment. 

Du Toit was too late to attend the meet- 
ing in the tent that evening. Not that he 
had any difficulty finding the big tent—oh, 
no, it was right downtown on the most 
prominent vacant lot in town. A big ban- 
ner over its entrance invited all to come, 
and the subject boldly read, YOUR NA- 
TION IN PROPHECY. The delay was due 
to the difficulty of finding a suitable board- 
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inghouse, where people would not try to 
pry into his business. No, he was not to 
wear his uniform; that would be a dead give- 
away; but there is something about an offi- 
cer. He could not be too careful in the 
selection of his boardinghouse. 

The next evening found Du Toit, dressed 
in a trim business suit, among the many 
who were personally welcomed at the door 
of the tent by Mr. Miles. “I must not be 
taken in by a gracious reception and a dis- 
arming smile,” thought Du Toit, but he had 
to admit that there was a warm feeling 
around his heart toward the young man. 
The songs were beautiful; they brought 
back memories of his boyhood when he and 
his mother had been good, stanch Dutch 
Reformers. But he pushed the memory out 
of his mind. He was a policeman looking 
for a criminal; he had no time for senti- 
mentality. 

He was interrupted in his thinking by 
the clear, interesting voice of Mr. Miles. 
Yes, there were those big charts of grue- 
some animals the sergeant had told him 
about. They were truly terrible, but very 
fascinating. Du Toit could not keep his 
eyes off them. He was amazed at the knowl- 
edge Mr. Miles seemed to have of the Bi- 
ble. He could turn so quickly to the texts; 
still, it might be that he was not actually 
reading at all. Du Toit decided to buy a 
Bible the very next day and then he could 
check all the texts as they were given. He 
would soon find out whether this fellow was 
a fraud. 

The purchase of that Bible was Du Toit’s 
resignation from police service. For as he 
looked up every text and listened carefully 
to the explanations, he forgot that he was in 
the tent to look for conspiracy, and his 
heart was watered with the living water. 
He not only did not miss a single evening 
meeting but he went to the tent every aft- 
ernoon to study with the Bible instructor. 
He had found something he had been 
searching for; it was not a secret code, it 
was a message for his soul. 

When the Sabbath truth was preached, 
he knew that he must accept it as he had 
the rest, but Du Toit also knew that it was 
the end of his career as an officer of the law. 
Further, he was not being fair to his ser- 
geant to remain longer, although his soul 
cried out for the further light that the last 
week’s meetings would bring. 

“I must report back to headquarters,” he 
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told Pastor Miles the next.evening. “I know 
it will cost me my job, but I feel sure that 
God sent me on this assignment.” 

“God bless you, Kirt,” said the pastor, 
placing his hand on the young man’s shoul- 
der. “And remember that just as surely as 
God led you here, He will lead you into an- 
other job. He won't forsake you.” 

Yes, Kirt du Toit lost his job. The ser- 
geant was very angry, in fact. But Du Toit 
was a sincere young South African, and a 
brave one. He handed in his uniform with 
its gleaming brass buttons, and walked out 
an ordinary man. Did I say an ordinary 
man? No, he was God’s man now and there 
was a spring to his step that had never been 
there when he walked his beat with his billy 
club. 

“Have you ever regretted it?” I asked 
Mr. du Toit when he told me his story. 

“Not for one moment,” he answered 
firmly. “I went to study at Spion Kop Col- 
lege (once our college for white believers 
at the Cape), and there I met my girl.” He 
reached over and squeezed the wrinkled 
hand of his white-haired companion. “We 
have a fine family, and they are all in the 
truth.” 

“Did you ever go hungry?” I wanted to 
know. Mr. du Toit laughed, till I had to 
laugh with him. 

“Never,” he assured me. “In fact, if I had 
stayed in the police force and lived to draw 
my pension, I could not have retired so 
comfortably as we have recently done. No, 
God never gives you the ‘little end of the 
horn. And you know what?” His bright 
eyes sparkled as he said, “My next beat will 
be on streets of gold.” 





The Boy Who Was Discouraged 
From page 14 


whys,” replied the minister. “If we did, then 
we would be all-wise, and only God is that. 
No, the Christian is not always as concerned 
with finding out the answers to the hard 
problems as he is in forming a patient at- 
titude toward whatever comes. First, we 
must realize that our heavenly Father is not 
the one who brings suffering and hardship 
to His children. There are times when these 
trials are permitted so that we may test our 
faith in the face of difficulty. The Bible 
says, ‘For whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 








eth’ (Hebrews 12:6). In the Old Testa- 
ment, we find the account of a man whose 
name was Job. It is said of him that he was 
the most righteous man of his generation, 
yet how much he suffered! All his earthly 
possessions were swept away, his poor chil- 
dren met with tragic accidents, his friends 
discouraged him, yet despite all of this, Job 
remained true to God. His faith stood the 
test.” 

By this time Garry’s mother had drawn 
up a chair by his side and was absorbing all 
she saw and heard. 

“Another factor to consider,” continued 
the speaker, “is that our own afflictions 
make us aware of the fact that in this 
world of sin there is much sorrow and suf- 
fering everywhere. It is easier to be sympa- 
thetic with others when we, too, have ex- 
perienced adversity.” 


“What does that mean, Mom?” whis- 
pered Garry. 


“It means that you know better than most 
of us how it feels to have polio, so you can 
be sympathetic toward others who are sick.” 


The pastor closed his Bible. “Dear 
friends,’ he said, looking right at Garry, 
“especially you who know the meaning of 
physical pain and heartache, do not feel that 
God is punishing you, simply to satisfy a 
whim. He loves you. He does not want you 
to serve Him from fear but rather from 
love. Let us not forget that our heavenly 
Father suffered too when He saw His own 
Son hanging on the cruel cross of Calvary. 
It was to share those sufferings of Jesus 
that the mighty apostles of old considered it 
an honor to give their lives, if need be, in 
service for their Lord. Today, there aren’t 
many who are called upon to die for Christ. 
He asks us to /we for Him instead and to 
bring blessings to our fellow men. Let us 
not feel resentful or bitter if we are called 
upon to face difficulties. Remembering that 
our heavenly Father also suffered for us, let 
us be faithful.” 


Then the minister offered a very lovely 
prayer in behalf of those who were sick 
and suffering. 


When the program was ended, Garry's 
mother reached over and switched off the 
set. Without any further comment about the 
program they had seen, she seemed to be 
changing her line of thought to another 
subject. “We must wash your hands now. 
Dinner is nearly ready.” 
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“GREATNESS AND GREAT PEOPLE" 


February 

22. Rom. 4:7 Forgiveness a great blessing 
23. Ruth 1:16 ~=Ruth’s noble decision 

24. Acts 9:36 Dorcas full of good works 
25. Phil. 3:14 Paul pressed toward the mark 
26. John 3:30 Humility made John great 

27. Dan. 1:8 Daniel purposed to be true 
28. Dan. 3:17 Our God is able to deliver 








“I was just thinking about something,” 
said Garry. 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Well, really, God isn’t the one who 
made me get polio then, is He?” 

“I guess not, according to what the min- 
ister said,” replied his mother. 

After a moment of deep thought, Garry 
continued. “Maybe this came just so I could 
show if I really do believe in God. Could 
that be?” 

“Perhaps, son.” 

“And I can help somebody else believe in 
God too. I was just thinking about Ronnie, 
that boy in the next bed to me when I 
was in the hospital. He couldn’t even lift 
his arms, but he always smiled and tried to 
be brave, and that made me feel brave too. 
Maybe I could go and visit him sometimes 
and help him with his exercises. I can do a 
push up now, and maybe if he and the other 
patients saw me do it, it would make them 
try harder.” 

“I am very proud of you, Garry,” his 
mother said, patting his tousled head, “that 
you could be so interested in others when 
you yourself are having such a time. I 
think your idea is a good one. And, in fact, 
I'll let you in on a secret-—that program we 
watched is already starting to help people.” 

“Who?” questioned Garry, wide eyed. 

“Why, you and me, of course, dear,” she 
said, looking more radiant than Garry had 
seen her look for a long time. 

“I think you are right,” he agreed. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for first quarter: "Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature” 


IX—Precious Stones of the Bible 


(FEBRUARY 28) 


Memory VERSE: “And they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make 
up my jewels” (Malachi 3:17). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


When you think of jewels in the Bible you 
may think of the foundation stones of the New 
Jerusalem, or possibly you think of the high 
priest’s breastplate and the precious stones repre- 
senting the twelve tribes. But there is still 
another passage of Scripture where a number 
of precious stones are mentioned. Find Job 28: 
12-28 and read it. Begin learning the memory 
verse also. 


SUNDAY 
The Precious Stones of the Breastplate 


Open your Bible to Exodus 28. 


When God set apart the tribe of Levi to serve 
in the tabernacle, He designed a special form 
of dress for the priests to wear. The high priest 
had even more beautiful garments than the other 
priests. Every part of the priests’ garments had 
a meaning, and whole books have been written 
about the priests’ garments and what they mean. 
Over his robes and ephod the high priest wore 
the breastplate. This was made of fine linen in 
gold, blue, purple, and scarlet and was in the 
form of a square. Set in it were four rows of 
beautiful stones, three in each row. You can 
find out what stones they were by reading 
verses 17 to 20. 


Just imagine how that breastplate must have 
sparkled as the sun shone on the rich colors 
of the precious stones—the blue of the sapphire, 
the rich red of the ruby, the green of the em- 
erald, the purple of the amethyst, the gold of 
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the topaz, and all the other colors of the stones 
that made up the breastplate! 

It must have been a wonderful sight. Verse 
21 will tell you what these precious stones 
represented. 

God gave the reason for this arrangement. 
You can read it in verse 29. 

“So Christ, the great high priest, pleading 
His blood before the Father in the sinner’s be- 
half, bears upon His heart the name of every 
repentant, believing soul.”— Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 351. 

Just as each of the twelve stones had a dif- 
ferent characteristic, so each of the twelve tribes 
had different characteristics. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 351, par. 1 

THINK how Jesus our High Priest carries our 
names on His heart. 


Pray to remember always His love for you. 


MONDAY 
The Urim and the Thummim 


Open your Bible to Exodus 28. 


Besides the twelve stones, each representing 
a tribe of Israel, there were two large stones, 
one on the right and the other on the left of 
the breastplate. They were very big and very 
brilliant. You can read what they were called 
in verse 30, 

By these stones the will of God was made 
known to all who required counsel or consent 
on any questions they might bring to the high 
priest. If anyone had a problem to solve or 
question to ask, he would take it to the high 
priest as the representative of God. If God 





approved of whatever issue was brought up, a 
circle of light around the Urim, on the right 
side of the breastplate, made known His ap- 
proval. But if, on the other hand, God did not 
approve, or give His consent, then the Thum- 
mim, on the left side of the breastplate, was 
overshadowed with a cloud. 

In the Bible story we read of several occasions 
when these stones showed God’s judgment on 
the course taken by His children. David was 
counseled to flee from Saul, and at another 
time to pursue his enemies, by inquiring of a 
priest who wore the ephod with the breastplate 
upon it (1 Sam. 23:9-12; 30:7, 8) 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 351, par. 2 


TH1nk! Do you bring your questions and 
problems to God? 


Pray not to make decisions without seeking 


His counsel. 
TUESDAY 
The Precious Stones of the New Jerusalem 


Open your Bible to Revelation 21. 


In the days before the Flood precious stones 
were plentifully strewn over the earth’s surface, 
but men became greedy and vied with one 
another to make the most beautiful homes with 
these gems; so at the time of the Flood the 
Lord allowed them to be covered up and hidden 
in the earth, and so now it is very difficult to 
find them. 

When the earth is restored to its former 
beauty these lovely gems will be restored in 
abundance again for man to admire and enjoy. 

John, in his visions of the last days, saw the 





The breastplate was beautiful with precious stones 
and embroidery. Maybe it looked something like this. 


Holy City, the New Jerusalem, adorned with 
beautiful stones. Look in verses 10 and 11 and 
18, and see what the Holy City looked like to 
John. 


After telling us that the wall will be of 
jasper and the city will be pure gold, like unto 
clear glass, John goes on to describe the founda- 
tions of the wall. Read what he says about the 
way they were adorned in the vision he saw, 
in verses 19 and 20. 


We are accustomed to seeing jewels in small 
quantities in a jeweler’s window. It staggers 
our imagination to think how beautiful a sight 
this New Jerusalem will be as it descends from 
the heavens. No wonder Paul says that we can’t 
even imagine the things God is preparing for 
us. 

For further reading: The Ministry of Healing, 
p. 412. 

THINK what wonderful things Christ is pre- 
paring for us. 

Pray to see that beautiful city adorned with 
precious stones. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Pearl 


Open your Bible to Matthew 13. 


One of the most valued and most beautiful 
jewels is the pearl. Unlike most other gems, 
that are dug out from the earth, the pearl is 
a product of the sea. The pearl is formed inside 
the shell of an oyster, and is a product of pain. 
When some irritating substance, such as a tiny 
worm or piece of sand, gets inside the shell 
and annoys the oyster, the little animal begins 
to cover it with nacre (mother-of-pearl), layer 
after layer, until the beautiful pearl that we see 
in the jeweler’s store is formed. 

You remember when you read the description 
of the New Jerusalem that its gates were made 
of pearl. We cannot enter the New Jerusalem 
except through its gates, and these gates are 
pearl. Jesus is the only way through which we 
can enter the kingdom of God, and He was 
made that way for us through suffering. 

Jesus referred to this in a parable that He 
told His followers one day. You can read that 
parable in verses 45 and 46. 

If that man was willing to give up everything 
he had in order to obtain the precious pearl of 
great price, how much more willing should we 
be to give up everything we possess in order 
to secure an entrance to the city through the 
sufferings of Jesus. 

eo further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 115. 


THINK how Jesus suffered to make an entrance 
to the kingdom for us. 


Pray to value this pearl of great price. 


THURSDAY 
Christ’s Jewels 


Open your Bible to Malachi 3. 


Precious though Jesus is to us, we, too, as 
His children, are precious to Him. Verse 17 
will tell you how much Jesus thinks of those 
for whom He gave His life. 


To many people a collection of jewels is the 
measure of their worth, just as a bank balance 
is to others. Jesus counts as His treasure those 
for whom He has died and who accept His sal- 
vation. I want to be one of His jewels, don’t 
you? 

Those who have made a study of jewels have 
been amazed at the simple origin of the precious 
stones of the earth. 
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“Few things are more unlike than common 
clay and the precious rubies, sapphires, garnets, 
and carbuncles, yet the latter are made of the 
same elements as the clay. What an illustration 
of the power of God to transform common things 
into objects of beauty!”—HaroLp W. Ciark, The 
Ministry of Nature, p. 110. 

Diamonds are crystallized carbon—the same 
substance of which soot is composed. Yet how 
different is a piece of soot from your chimney 
from a beautiful glistening diamond! 

If you have ever seen an unpolished stone, 
you will realize the skill that is required of 
the jeweler to make it into a beautiful jewel. 
He grinds and cuts and polishes until the gem 
shows forth all the beauty that is in it. Jesus 
wants us to be polished jewels for His collec- 
tion. David, speaking of young people in the 
home, writes, “That our sons may be as plants 
grown up in their youth; that our daughters 
may be as corner stones, polished after the 
similitude of a palace” (Ps. 144:12). 

For further reading: Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 134 (1956 ed., pp. 88, 90). 

THINK! Are you willing to undergo the dis- 
comforts of the discipline of home and school? 
It is discipline that does the cutting and polish- 
ing that enables us to become God’s jewels. 

Pray to be included when Jesus makes up 
His jewels. 


FRIDAY 


Review the lesson by answering the following 
questions: 

1. How many precious stones were set in the 
high priest’s breastplate? (Ex. 28:17-20.) 

2. What did these stones represent? (Ex. 28: 
21.) 

3. What were the Urim and the Thummim? 
(Ex. 28:30.) 

4. Tell of an occasion when these stones ex- 
pressed God’s judgment. (Monday’s assignment.) 

5. Name some of the stones that will be seen 
in the New Jerusalem. (Rev. 21:10, 11, 18-20.) 

6. Of what are the gates of the New Jeru- 
salem made and what significance does this 
have? (Rev. 21:21.) 

7. What parable did Jesus tell about a pearl? 
— 13:46, 47.) 

What, according . = 

an His children? (Mal. 7.) 


Review the memory verse. 


does Jesus 





Why Susie’s Teeth Grew Too Long 
From page 9 


“Susie should gnaw the nuts open herself. 
The gnawing keeps her teeth short. They 
must have work to do to keep them in good 
shape. 

“You see,” father went on, “if we didn’t 
work or exercise, our muscles would soon 





get flabby. We wouldn’t have strength or 
power to work. That’s why mother and I 
want you to do everything you can for your- 
self. Work helps you to keep well. The very 
same principle goes for Susie’s teeth too. 
You were really harming Susie when you 
were trying to be good to her. 

“Isn’t there anything we can do for her?” 
Fear gripped my heart, and my voice trem- 
bled so much I could hardly speak. 

“Yes, we'll try filing those upper teeth off. 
You run over to my shop and bring me that 
rat-tail file. I believe if we can get the teeth 
shortened she will be all right,” father an- 
swered kindly. 

I ran for the file and came back. 

Father looked at me with a questioning 
eye, as he asked, “Do you think you can hold 
Susie quiet enough while I do the filing?” 

Tears chased one another down my 
cheeks as I held Susie firmly. She was too 
weak to fight. Father said he thought since 
gnawing nuts didn’t hurt the squirrel, fil- 
ing the long ends off her teeth would not 
hurt either. It would be like gnawing the 
hard-shelled nuts open. 

As soon as the operation was finished, I 
hurried to get some apple-butter bread. 
Susie’s eyes glistened as she grabbed the 
bread and ate it greedily. She didn’t stop 
to lick the apple butter off this time, but ate 
bread and all. Soon she was back, begging 
for more food. 

I gave Susie some cracked nuts that 
evening, but the next day and ever after- 
ward I made her gnaw the nuts open her- 
self. 

This experience was a lifetime challenge 
to me. I found out that each time I did 
things for myself, or conquered a hard 
problem, I gained courage to tackle and over- 
come the next obstacle that came into my 
life. 

Susie, the littlest squirrel, and I were fast 
friends as long as she lived. 
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THE CLERMONT 


Powered by Steam 


| eng were plenty of people standing 
along the bank of the Hudson River who 
said it wouldn’t work, and plenty more 
who said the whole thing was a foolish 


waste of time. “After all,” they said, “ships 
have been blown by the wind for centuries 
and got along fine. Why do we have to 
change?” 

But these people were wrong. In the first 
place, it did work. And in the second, this 
was no foolish idea. It was even a fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. The Vikings’ ships had 
been powered by oars; H.MS. Victory and a 
million other ships had been driven with 
sails. But the Bible said that in the last days 
men would invent many new things. (See 
Daniel 12:4.) 

“It,” that everyone was talking about, was 
a steamship called the Clermont. The news- 
papers said it had been invented by a Mr. 
Robert Fulton. To the surprise of a great 
many people, it worked. And though sail- 
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ing ships were still made for another hun- 
dred years, it was certain from the day the 
Clermont steamed up the Hudson that the 
time would come when hardly anyone 
would use a sailing ship again. 

Robert Fulton was not the first man to 
build a steamship. Twenty years before him, 
James Ramsey drove a boat up the Potomac 
River with a steam engine. But it wasn’t 
much good. Fulton visited Scotland in 1801 
and there saw a steamboat on a canal, built 
by a Mr. Symington. 

The important thing Fulton did was to 
put all the good ideas he could gather to- 
gether and produce a boat that was really 
useful. The Clermont sailed in 1807. The 
engine was built in Britain by James Watt, 
the man who, as a boy, played with the 
steam kettle. 

Even if we cannot invent new things, we 
can, like Fulton, try to find better ways for 
people to do the things that must be done. 








